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ABSTRACT 



, This monograph, suaaarizing the ideas of participants^ 

attending a two-day' aini-ponf erence, was developed tc help educators 
to appreciate and recognize the valuable contributions that 4-H has 
aade to career education and its potential for greater icvclveaent in 
career education. The content is divided into four topic areas. 
First, the nature and purposes of 4- B fare discussed, including 
examples of 4-B curricular efforts. The strength of <l-B is covered 
next. Third, current *HH involvement in and ccaaitaent tc career 
education are discussed, followed by a discussion cf raticnal, iftate, 

nd local 4,-H activities. Four-H and the future of career education 
is ^discussed last and includes participant suggestions for increasing 
the 4-H career education involvement. (IHy 
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- Preface 

. During the period covering November, 1977, .througn May, 1978, OE's Office 
of Career Education/sponsored, through a contract with Inter-America 
Research^ Associates a series of mini-conferences devoted to the general topic of 
The Concept of Collaboration in Career Education. This monographs one in a 
series of OCE monographs aimed at providing a narrative summary of ideas and 
thoughts gathered front particular comrh unity' segments represented in this 
series o£ mini-conferences. - 

Participants in each mini-conference associated with a particular segment of the 
broader community were selected for OCE and Infer -Am erica Research 
* Associates by the organization itself. Lists of all participants whose thoughts 
are summarized in this monograph are presented as Appendix A of this 
monograph. It is important' to recognize that, while participants are properly * 
thought of as representatives from the particular community segment involved, 
they are, in no way- to be thought of as representing that community segment! 
^ That is, each participant was encouraged to speak only for herself/himself. No 
1 formal organizational or institutional commitment was sought nor should be 
inferred from the -contents of this monograph. 

In general, each mini-conference involved from 10-1 5 participants. Each lasted 
two days with the discussion sessions chaired by the Director, Office of Career 
Education, USOE. Participants in each mini-conference developed their own 
agenda through a process that asked them to list topics or issues they thought 
pertinent to discuss. Once such a list was developed, participants then picked 
those that appealed most to a majority, of the participants for extended 
discussion. The list of issues and questions, themselves, provide a series of 
interesting insights into concerns of participants regarding their organizations 
and career education. A complete listing of the issues and concerns raised by 
participants in the mirri^conference reported in this monograph appears, as 
Appendix B. Readers are urged to study this list carefully. 

Notes for each mini-conference were taken personally by the Director, Office * 
of Career Education. Based on such notes, the series of monographs of which 
this is one has been prepared. The complete notes for each mini^onference 
Jiave been compiled by Inter-America. Research Associates and published as a 
separate document. Limited copies of this document are available, so lonfras 
the supply lasts, to those, requesting then/ from OE's Office' of Career 
. Education. • t 

'.»'-. 
No pretense is made that this monograph represents a comprehensive treatment 
of the ti>pic: There is no way that, in only two days of discussion, a 
comprehensive coverage could Have been accomplished by the small group' of 
participants involved. This monograph is properly viewed as an attempt to 
report, as fully as possible, the discussions that took place. By and large, the 



contents of , this monograph are limited to ideas' and thqji^its of i the 
participants. At times, some of my^own personal thoughts and opinions are 
interwoven into the discussion, but the natural templation to do so has been 
resisted insofar as possible. * 

Primai^ expressions of thanks for this monograph must go to ther participants 
themselves who donated two full days of their time, without an honorariuVi, to 
sharing tbeir thoughts with me ana, through this monograph, with yot . In 
addition, special thanks and recognition must be expressed to Dr. William 
Mermis, Professor, Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville, who served as 
Consultant to Inter- America Research Associates and assisted rn^m the 
conduct of these mini-conferences. Finally, thanks are also due Dr. Brady 
Fletcher and Ms. Odie Esparza of Inter-America Research Associates for their 
expert logistical assistance. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



4-H is r a giant in midget's clothing among existing community resources for 
career education. Because of its very /lature in providing "hands on" learning 
experiences for youth, 4-H has always been involved in career education, on a 
non-formal basis. However, in terms of its potential for formal involvement in 
career education, 4-H has to date, barely begun to move. Yet, because of its 
tremendous potential for positive influence in career education, its results have 
already been striking and dramatic in ^many parts of the Nation. If 4-ttever 
develops its full potential for the effective delivery of career education, there is 
no existing community agency that could match its strength or its contribu- 
tions. : . 

Those of us associated with v the formal education systerfT should recognize 4-H 
as a valuable community resource which carvhelp in-school youth bridge the 
gap between the classroom and the real world. It also provides a valuable 
educational, experience for out-of-school youth. Over the years, 4-H has 
demonstrated, in a most convincing fashion, its ability and,readiness to change 
in ways that provide maximum benefits and opportunities to American youth. 
If they see career education as a direction in which they should move more 
actively, they will decide to do so. As members 'of. the formal education 
system/we haye a responsibility to understand the nature of 4-H, to appreciate 
and recognize the valuable contributions it has already made to career 
education, and to recognize its potential for much greater involvement in 
career education. This monograph is aimed at helping this happen. 

To accomplish this goal, four basic topics must be discussed: (a) the nature and 
purpose of 4-H; (b) the strength of 4-H; (c) current 4-H involvement in and 
commitment to career education; and (d) 4-H and the* future of career 
education. 

r 

Nature and Purposes of 4-H 

*4-H is the youth education program- of the Cooperative Extension Service, 
which is conducted jointly by Science and Education Administration-Exten- 
sion, of the % US. Department of Agriculture, tfhe State, the State Land Grant 
Universities, and State and county government. While early'beginnings of the 
4-H movement were evident in the 1890s, it came, into formal being with 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 which established the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Today, 4-H members total more than 5,400,000 youth with 
approximately 4,675,000 of these youth being between the ages of 9 and 14 
while the remainder (about 732,000) are between ages'l5 to 19. USOE ■ 
statistics for Fall, 1976, showed approximately 30 million youth enrojled in 
Grades K-8 of the public schools and about 14.3 million enrolled Grades 9-12, 
Thus, while these figures are not directly comparable, very rough -.estimates 
would indicate that 4-H members constitute approximately 15.5 percent of tbe 
108 public school population and about 5 percent of the secondary school popu- 
lation. For the grade levels involved, these estimates are obviously low for 



elementary school age youth and high for secondary school age youth. How-, 
ever rough, these comparisons make it clear that: (a) 4-H habits greatest impact : 
at the elementary/junior high school levels of American Education; and.(b)4^ 
is the largest single youth organization in existence in the Nation. 

4-H activities and operations can be clearty understood only if viewed within 
the context of the concept of "extension" services. This concept is one that 
recognizes the need to take new knowledge generated from research and to 
eX|«yi its applications to the general public. Its emphasis*has always been m 
relatively more on helping people use knowledge than on simply helping them 
acquire it. The practical application of new knowledge to improve the quality 
of life for American citizens has always been the central thrust of the 
Extension Service. In establishing the Extension Service, the Congress was, in 
no way 'Attempting to create a dual education system nor a competitor to the 
public school' system. Rather, it was simply recognizing that: (a) the rate at 
which new knowledge is being accumulated exceeds, by a wide margin, the rate 
at which it caii.be reflected in the curricula of the formal education system; 
and (b) the^general public has a need for and a right taknow about practical 
applications of such new knowledge as soon as possible after it is generated. It 
is within this general concept of "extension services" that the 4-H Program 
effort exists. 

The 4-H effort is best thought of as a non-formal education system operating 
outside the framework of formal education and having the practical application 
of knowledge, rather than simply the 'acquisition of knowledge, as its primary 
goal. The importance of -the words "practical application" cannot be 
overemphasized if one is to fully understand' the 4-H operations. The primary 
operational emphasis in 4-H activities is on doing, through educational projects . 
and activities. In public! school operations, we often use the phrase "doing to * 
learn" in describing experiential education. In 4-H, the phrase used in "learning 
by doing." This is not simply a small semantic distinction. Rather, it represents 
a basic philosophical difference in the organization and implementation of this 
major educational ^effort. Youth engaged in 4-H work are motivated primarily 
by their desire to do - to achieve - to accomplish something. The learning 
occurs as' youth strive toward the actual completion of a task or project. 
Evaluation of 4-H efforts is based on performance # which reflects the 
acquisition of knowledge and the ability to apply that knowledge. This 
emphasis is entirely consistent with the concept of "extension services" as 
envisionedin the several Federal laws under which 4-H operates. 

This, in no way, is intended to\convey the impression that the 4-H effort 
operates without a curriculum. On the contrary, it has a very carefully 
developed curriculum development emphasis at the National, State, and local 
levels. The 4-H .curriculum, however, because of its dedication to helpingyouth 
learn to do what youth themselves say they have a need and/or desire to do, is 
a constantly changing one. There is no way one can Expect to find the 



curnculum for 4-H - it changes from year to year ami its changes from locality 
to locality depending on the expressed needs and interests of those youth it 
serves. Program Advisory Boards charged with responsibility for curriculum 
development exist in every State. In formulating curricula, these Boards look 
first at expressed youth needs. Second, they consider the extent to which those 
needs are being met by other kinds of educational efforts (in order that they 
can keep their emphasis on supplementing, rather than .duplicating, such 
efforts). Third, they consider trie qualifications of 4-H program leaders anc{ % 
volunteers available to meet these expressed needs. Finally, they consider the 
cognitive content that must be conveyed in order to meet the expressed needs. 
Sometimes, the 4-H curricula, once developed, are operated completely 
' independent of the public schools. At other times, they are shared with public 
school educators and, at Still other times, public school educatprs have, when 
appropriate, adapted 4-H curricula for their own use. 

• Several examples of 4-H curricular efforts may help ilkisVate the general 
* principles outlined above. 

' \ ^ • ; 1 

Example 1: Public schools teach "driver education". <4-H teaches "Wheels" - 
a progfam designed to help youth take care* of their cars and of themselves 
in case of an accident. It. is complementary. * 

Example 2: 4-H initiated a program -in "fire safety". When the public 
schools later established such a program, 4-H curriculum materials were, 
given to public school officials. The 4-H "fire safety" program, however, ' 
continued to be taught at the fire station Mere the emphasis was an doing. 

Example 3: 4-H developed a program in "bicycle safety." Once developed, 
this curriculum wasgiven to public schools as well as to other community 
groups. 4-H regards public schools as. one of several kinds of community 
groups with whom their curriculum materials may be shared. 

Example 4: X A local 4-H leader, in response to expressed student need, 
developed a curriculum on "raising catfish." It was successful * be cause 
experts were available to help. 4-H depends on experts for knowledge. 
Another example 6f this principle was use of a 4-H leader with training in* 
drama who used his drama skilly to help pre-delinquent' inner city^youth 
develop self-expression andsell-understanding through' dram a. 

In sumjnary, perhaps the best way to think about the 4-H curriculum is to 
regard it as a "nonformaT one. Certainly, it would be. incorrect to think of it 
as "informal" because it is far from that. It is designed to supplement and to 
, complement the curriculum of the formal education system but, in no way, to 
serve as arr alternative curriculimvnor as a "substitute for what "youth learn 
through the formal education system. 

p ' ( -' ' 



The 4tH effort, reaches youth through a variety of ways. The most popufcr, 
involving more than two million youth annually, is the 4-H Club. Such clubs 
are organized at the community and/or local neighborhood level with numbers 
of .youth in each Gub ranging from about 5 to more than 100.' These Gubs 
enroll both boys an/ girls. Projects vary greatly from Gub to Gujb depending 
on the needs and interests of members and the 4*1 resources that are available r 
to meet these needs. A^eta[ of 97,406 4-H Gubs'were in operation during 
1977. In many States, these clubs are organized on a "project" basis with a 
different project being selected each year. Such projects are always aimed at 
doing, or accomplishing something. Typically, each 4-H \\\xb Member is 
engaged in an individual project activity but may also be engaged in some 
projects jointly with others. 

To further motivate 4-H members and encourage quality performance, the 4-H 
clubs use an awards system that emphasizes, to the greatest possible* extent, the 
concept of . successful achievement«for 4-H members. The awards given by 4-H 
for 1st place through 5th place are, in a sense, to 4-H what grades«are to the 
formal education system. There is, however, one very important difference; 
namely, there is no 4;H ribbon representing "failure"! If, as often happens, 
there are only 5 youth ^involved in a particular Gub activity , there can still be 
five ribbons for their individual projects and the person receiving a ribbon for 
5th place can wear his/her ribbon with pride. The 4-H leadership is well aware 
of some of the potential dangers, as well as the positive advantages, associated 
with tfiis kind of reward system and are bringing it increasingly under good 
control. 

The second organizational arrangement is called the 4-H 'Special Interest 
Group. 'During. 1977, abouV~J.9 million 4-H youth were/€nrolled in a total of 
more than 41,000 Special Interest Groups. This is typically a short-term, 
^intensive effort devoted to a particular area sut^as, for example, bicycle 
safety, first aid, or fire fighting. These 4-H Special Interest Groups are available 
to youth who are not regular 4-H members as well as to those who are. 

A third major kind of 4-H effort is television teaching. Several States have 
'developed 4-H TV series on a wide varjety of topics. Many of these are 

' programmed through schooj systems. For example, more than 6 million youth 
have enrolled in "Mulligan Stew", the 4-H nutrition television programs since 

- they were developed in the early 1 970's. 

Fourth, a very major 4-H effort is seen in the 4-H Expanded' Food and 
Nutrition EdWp&n Program (EFNEP). Concentrating on the principles of 
nutrition, diet,^iises of food, and personal development, this effort reaches 
about 800,000 youth each year, many of whom reside in disadvantaged areas 
of our urban settings. , 



finally, a variety of special activities - including such things as tours, 
achievement programs, camps,' State conferences-, project training meetings, 
and career exploration projects is part of the total 4-H effort. Two national 
events are held for 4-H members each year including the National 4-H Congress 
. * and the NationaLJ-H Leadership Conference. * ' 

As with other Federal efforts, 4-H activities are openjo all youth between the 
ages of 9 to 19. regardless of -race, creed, color, sex,' or national origin. 
Currently, about 55 percent are girls and 45 percent are boys. The two primary 
bases on which 4-H sponsored events appeal to yomh are: (a) the activities repre- 
sent a direct response to expressed interests and/or needs of participating youth; 
and (b) the 4-H approach is one that encourages self-expression and provides for 
, some level of successful achievement for all participants. The generic kinds of 
benefits youth gain from 4-H participation include: (a) experiencing a feeling 

, of worthwhileness* through being able to do something successfully; (b) 
acquiring good work habits; (c) acquiring a personal desire to work and an 
appreciation for the societal rewards provided by work;(d) acquiring a sense of 
social responsibility; (e) discovering their own interests and special aptitudes; 
and (0 learning how to handle competition in a healthy way. A great many of 

* the 4-H youth projects, because they result in production of a product or 
service that is sold also teach basic economic understandings and entrepreneur- 
ship skills. The relationships between the. acquisition of such skills and the 
goals of career education should be immediately apparent to all educators 
- reading this monograph. 

The Strength of 4-H 

' ** ■ . t 

4-H is currently ..the largest youth organization in the United States, lt^is 
interesting to note that 4-H has continued to show growth at a time when 
membership in some other national. youth organizations .has declined.. The 
major objective of 4-H is to provide education and practical experiences that 
help youth, wherever they live,- become self-directing/Vroductive, and 
contributing members of society. 

Appropriations from Federal, State and local governments finance the 4-H 
youth program along with the private sector. The latter includes support from 
individuals, corporations, organizations and foundations; for the most part 
through the National 4-H Council, State, and county 4-H foundations. The 
continued interest and support of the private sector is* evidence that 4-H is a 
highly regarded and valuable edikational program for the. youth of America. 
4-H programs are operated through a unique, partnership of government 
(Federal-State-local), State land-grant universities, volunteer leaders, and the 
A b private sec^ofr-Parent cooperation and participation are also important factors 
in the success of 4-H. 
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At the Federal level, the Science and Education Administration-Extension, of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture employs a professional staff which 
» provides national leadership for 4-H - youth programs, and the Cooperative 
Extension Service in each State has a professional 4-H - youth staff giving State 
leadership to 4-H. Most of these Steles 4-H staffs are faculty members and 
housed at the State land-grant university. 

/ At the lcital level, 4-H programs are carried out by volunteer leaders under the 

I guidance, supervision and training of county Extension professionals and 

paraprofessionals representing the land-grant universi^systern. The number of 
county -professional staff members assigned to^H - youth programs varies, 
~^ depending on the size of the county anjj resources available. In some of the less 
populated, rural counties, county agricultural and home economics agents 
devote a portion of their time to 4-H. In many counties, there are county 4-H - 
^outh agents who devote all of their time to 4-H. In same counties, particularly 
those with large metropolitan areas, there may be sevemal full-time 4-H - youth 
agents, including urban 4-H agents working in specifikl cities. These Extension 
agents are considered to_be faculty members o^tfie State land-grant 
universities. When the personnel employed in 4-H work at the local, county, 
State, and Federal levels are added together, they total approximately 6,000 
professional staff members plus clerical/support staff. * 

One^jof the important strengths of the 4-H program is its tie to the State 
land-grant university system which provides rich resources for the variety of 
- kinds of specialized knowledge and expertise needed to make 4*H efforts 
successful. In addition to supplying, for example, the kinds of specialized 
knowledge required to help a local 4-H Club engage in a project dealing with 
horses, professional- staff members from land-grant universities have provided 
much of the conceptual and research leadership for 4-H efforts. A significant 
part of the specific career education efforts associated with 4-H hav^ come 
from leadership efforts of professional staff persons employed iiL theseJand 
grartt universities. The strength of the land grant university must not be 
. underestimated in viewing the total strength of the 4-H movement for it is a 
significant part of that strength. - % ^. 

* r ■ . 

The National 4-H Council is \ nonprofit organization developed by Extension 
v ' to provide support to the 4-H program. The Council has a large headquarters 
operation located in Chevy Chase, Maryland, which serves as a training center 
for Extension staff, volunteer 4-H leaders, and 4-H members^ The .Center, 
which can house, feed, and train up .to 600 persons at a time, is also used^y 
other educational organizations. National 4-H Council provides staff develop- 
ment training along with national programs in citizenship/ leadership, and 
international understanding for both youth and adults. National 4-H Council 
also has a Chicago , office which operates the awards/incentives/recognition 



- program for 4-H members and brings themW contact with the business/ ' 
industry community. More than two thousand corporations and individuals' 
contribute annually through National 4-H Council/- ' • 

In addition to this national effort that results in contriWioBs'and other forms 
* 0 J™* p0Tt J t0m P nva,e *S*^ of business and" industry, many State and local 
4-H foundations have also been established which' provide ,an opportunity for 
tffe private sector to become active in 4-H programs at the local level The 4-H 
prograni tfas a great appeaT to private industry at' all levels because produces : 
the kinds of youth' industry is seeking - i.e., youth who know what wBrk is, 
who have good work habits, who have some work experience, some economic 
• understanding, and a real desire to be productive. At (he local level the 
" concept of a local 4-H Foundation supported by private business and industry ' 
seems to appeal, in part, based on the fact that 4-H demands no "canned" ' f 
programs. Instead, they operate on a philosophy of "If it w6rks. use hand" if it 

- doesn t. throw it out." That philosophy is one the private sector recognizes and 
appreciates. ' . J" 

Unquestionably, one of the greatest strengths of 4-H, lies in its tremendous • 
resource of community volunteers - aduUs and teen-agers alike - who devote a ■ 
. pan of tae.r time to .he 4-H effort. During 1977, a totai of 57^ 034 4-H 
volunteer Readers - including 374.082 4-H adult leaders - were engaged in 4-H 
wc^ Participants in this -seminar reported that the average adult volunteer in 
4-H devotes approximately 200 hours per year to this volunteer effort. This ' : 
obviously means that, in 1977 alone, more than 60 million hours of adult 
community volunteer time vuzs donated to A-H leadership efforts ^o other 
youth organization in the USA can match this degree of adult volunteer 
support for its efforts. 



In summary, the strength of the 4-H effort can be seen to lie in a combination 
of he following factors: (a) A program of activities so appealing to youth 3 s to 

■ make it the largest single youth organization in the Nation; (b)*A program 
having substantial Federal dollars appropriated by the Congress supplemented - 
with dollar support from State,-county. and local government; (c) A* program 
having its own source of foundation support from.private business/industry 

v organizations: (d) a program having behind it the complete network of State 
and gran, universities across the Nation; (e) A program having 6,000 full-time 

. professional employees; and (f) A program having the largest amount of adult ' 
community volunteer effort of any youth organization in the Nation It is a 
very powerful force indeed. 

The.National 4-H Effort Jn Career Education 



« . The. USQfc "mini-conferencT-^ which this monograph was based did not 
. represent the first time the jopic of career education has been considered by 
^ 4-H leaders. On the contrary, the tdpic has been of interest and concern to^the ' 
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{ leadership since its beginning. Here, national 4-H efforts directly related to 
'career, education will be dttcussed as these^were reported by sfeminar 
/participants. Following this, a separate section of this •monograph will be 
.devoted to examples of specific career educatien efforts undertaKerf at trie 
State arid local levels. *' - ' ' . \ ' \ 

The; NationaM-H effort in career education is clearly evident in several places. 
First 4-H has, published, through its Extension Committee on Organization and 
Policy, a basic document entitled 4-H lit CENTURY UL This document 
represents an attempt to set broad priorities for the 4-H effort during the next 
10 years. One part of this document lists the objectives of 4-H as being fo:' 

* 1 . Develop inquiring minds, an eagerness to learn and the ability to apply 
science and technology 

2. Learn pra^ical skills, develop competencies and acquire knowledge 

3. Strengthen abilities to make intelligent decisions, solve problems and 
manage their own affairs in a fast-changing world 

> 4. Acquire positive attitudes toward self and a feeling of self-worth 

5. Devel6p their potential by seeking and acquiring educational and 
vocational experience 
* 6. Improve skills in communication and self-expression 

7. Develop effective interpersonal relationships with adults and other 
, youth . 

8. Maintain optimum physical and mental health 

9. Develop concern for involvement in community and public affairs 
10. Increase leadership capabilities 

v 1 1 . Develop socially acceptable behavior, personal standards and values for 

living \ S 

1 2. Develop abilities to perform as productive, contributing citizens 

13. * Use time wisely in attaining a balance in life (work, leisure, family, 

community, arid self)- / ■ > 

Seminar members observed that, in their opinion, this list of objectives 
demonstrates in the clearest possible fashion that 4-H is a career education 
^ effort. Certainly, few educators interested in career education would argue the 
) point that a very high degree of similarity exists between this list of objectives 
I and the objectives of career education. It was also pointed <nU that an 
-increased emphasis on career education is one among several directional goals 
for the 4-H movement. ' 

The rationale for an increased emphasis in career education through 4*H is 
found in the 4-H IN CENTURY HI publication when one examines the 
"Program Components and Opportunities For Constructive Action In 4-H" 
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section of that document'. There, the following eight major program compo- 
nents are emphasized as needed to solve the crucialjssues facing Americans in 
• the third century including: i \ * 

1 . Economics, Jobs and Careers % ( 

2. Animal, Plant and Soil Sciences V . ; <f ■ • 

3. Environment and Natural Resources , * - . ^ ■ 
•■4. Honie and Family Resources ■ . r * ■ * 

5. Health and Safety * 
^ 6, Leadership, Citizenship Education, and Community Development 

7. Creative, and Performing Arts, Leisure Education, and Communications' 

8. Mechanical Sciences and Energy, ? y, f 

To some seminar participants, only the first of the above program components 
concerned itself with career, education. To other semina* participants, each of 
the eight held multiple implications for 4-H career education efforts! Accent 
4-H publication substantiates both viewpoints. Prepared by the 4-H Program' 
Development Committee on Economics, Jobs and Careers, with the help and 
assistance of Montgomery Ward and Company, it is entitled i4 A 4-H Career 
Education Program Involving 4-H Donors." This publication, designed for use> 
as a guide for extension staff, volunteer 4-H leaders, and 4-H donors speaks 
specifically to the topic . of career education. In 'addition to providing a brief 
description of the nature and goals of career education, iHuggests several kinds 
of activities in which 4-H volunteers may join forces with 4-H donors from 
private business and industry in conducting career education activities including: 
(a) organizing and conducting career education orientation seminars for 4-H 
members at the busibess/industrial site location; (b) providing 1:1 contacts 
between persons employed in various occupations and 4-H members interested 
in that occupation; (c) organizing and conducting career related field trips for 
4-IT members; and (d) organizing and conducting seminars designed to help 4-H 
Ttaembers understand the economic system, career opportunities in. that system, 
and relationships to students ^current career interests. This program, it is 
suggested, pan be altered to fit any age group, but is, in its present form, best 
suited for use with 4-H members, ages 12-17. 

Further indications that career education is emphasized in the 4-H effort , can be 
seen by examining the 4:H "Project Enrollment" statistics for 1977 which are * 
summarized here: 

Project Category 1977 4-H Member Enrollment 

v Animals and Poultry / , 1 ,401 ,520 

rfants and Soils / 669,519 

Energy, Machines and Equipment 1,004,036 

Ecology, Natural Resources 778,005 

Economics, Jobs and Careers* ' 143,780 

Community Development. Scrvic^Toovernment 783,750 



Project Category ' /■ > 1977 4-H Member Enrollment 

Leisure Education a^d Cultural Arts „ 947,508 

Cultural Understanding and Exchanges * 89,604 

-Health, Personal Development, Relationships * 626,471 

Individual and Tamily Resources ■ 649,452 

•Coinmunications^Arts and Sciences * 395,040 

Introductory, General, Miscellaneous \ ^ 284,508 

If this "project category" basis is used for assessing the relative interest *nd 
involvement in career education; one might conclude that only the 143,780 
4-H members involved in "Economics/ Jobs and Careers" were included. 
However, q closer review of the project categories reveals that all are career 
oriented and that, in fact, each member received at least some "hands on" 
career exposure. 

Further indications of the increased emphasis on career education in 4-H can 
be seen by the fact that there is now one SEA-Extension, USDA, 4-H Specialist 
providing leadership to the national effort. Also, a Career Education Specialist 
is employed at the National 4-H Council in a support role. In addition, at the 
State level, one professional person in each State has been assigned "career 
education'*' as one of his/her responsibilities. Such State personnel were 
reported by seminar participants as devoting approximately 10 percent of their 
time^and energies specifically to career education at the present time. ' 

There is, thus, a philosophical debate still waging within the 4-H leadership 

Jtself regarding whether the topic of "career education" is to be regarded as an 

"add-on" topic to the many others embraced by 4-H or whether "career 

education" should be considered a topic to be infused into all existing 4-H 

program operations. However, all agree that 4-H helps prepare youth for the 

world of woi^frin many ways, even if it is not called career education. A 

commitment to career 1 education, at all levels, is clearly present. 
% » 

State and Local 4-H Activities In Career Education * 

In addition* to this National 4-H thrust in career education, there are many 
illustrations of career education actions taken at the State and local levels. 
Even the few examples given by these seminar participants and reported here 
will serve to illustrate this point. . I' . 

Participants seemed to be in general agreement that there are elements of 
career education to be found in almost any local 4-H Club operation. For 
example, they stressed that all 4-H clubs have guidance, skill development, and 
eniployability components built into them. For example, all have an emphasis 
on developing good work habits and a personally meaningful set of work values 
which are obviously important general employability skills. Some participants 
emphasized the fact that, while to be sure, these represent goals of the 4-H Club 



Jea^der, they are of secondary importance t3 the 4-H membe; who is obviously 
primarily, interested in the 4-H activities themselves. In some States - Illinois, 
for example - the State 4-H office provides forms for use by stutkntsto r$ord 
what she/he has learned from the 4-H efub activities and includes, as one part 
' c ^Jjj^ form > questions regarding the extent to which the > participant has 
learned something regarding the career implication^ of the activity. Clearly, this 
is infusing career^ education coWpts -into the 4-H Club activities. This Illinois 
example rs not one that educators tan expect to find replicated in their local 
community. In the long run, whether, ofr not career education concepts will be 
infused into the local 4-H club activities is 'dependent on the local 4-H youth 
agent. That local agent will, in turn, be influenced by State 4-H leadership 
staff. Thus, it seems safe to say that while infusion of career education 
Concepts into local 4-H club activities is obviously possible, it has pot, tp date, 
become a common practice across the Nation. 

Some local 4-H club activities havp been vkry directly tied to career education. 
For example, in New Mexico through community 'leadership, with 4-H support, 
a nonprofit corporation named STUDENTS INCORPORATED was formed! 
The 4-H members and other youth involved were trained to perform tasks 
such as lawn care, baby sitting, window replacement,' etc. Incorporated in 
1,969, this business firm, in 1977, put 800 4-H and other youth to work who, 
through their combined efforts, earned $109,000. Th<^ youth developed work 
records, received job skill training, developed sound wo>k habits and attitudes, 
and earned their own money. ( 

it has been through thfefforts of 4-H leaders and professional staff persons 
employed in various land grant universities where some of the most dramatic 
and inipressjye examples of 4-H as "career education in action" can be found. 

One excellent example can> be seen in a ° publication, of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of Illinois at Urban-Champaign entitled "4-H 
CAREER EDUCATION: A GUIDE FOR ILLINOIS EXTENSION LEADERS. 
•This publication is filled with specific suggestions and a wide variety of possible 
career education^activities that local 4-H club Jeaders could use. In addition to 
sudi suggestions, it also included several examples of ways in which local 4-H 
clubs h*we Been involved in career education including: (a) inviting 7th-grade 
^oh*4-mgrs and their parents to a dinner meeting to learn about careers in 
agriculture; (b) preparing 5 minute videotapes on various career opportunities 
and donating them to the counseling center at a local community college; (c) 
Providing local 4-H Club leaders with materials and" encouragement to 
participate iff career days sponsored by school systems; and (d) Providing* 
opportunities, during -State 4-H meetings and events, for 4-H members to 
explore careers associated with various kinds of majors at the universities where 
such meetings^are held. The suggested activities arid games themselves are of 
high quality and would be of value *to many educatol^se^king to infuse career 
concepts into the elementary school classroom. ] 



The University of Missouri Extension Center, through its 4-H leadership staff, 
has produced and distributed to local 4-H cluj)s in Missouri a number of career 
education materials for use by local 4-H flub leaders. Two o r these arexntitled: 
(a) A GUIDE FOR LOCATING, OBTAINING AND KEEPING A J06; artf(b)* 
CAREER DISCySSIpN WORKBOOK. lit keeping with the 4*f format' both 
are'tilled with suggested activities — things totfo - for 4-H cWT.m^nbers. THE 
CAREER DISCUSSION WORKBOOK is accompanied by an extensive Leader's 
Guide for useJby.4-H CJub leaders. Both of these appear to be very high quality 
produfctions. Certainty both,are directly concerned about career education.' , 

The Cooperative Extension Service in New State initiated a truly 

innovative collaborative effort jointly with" the New York State Department of 
Labor and Cornell University's Department of Rural Sociology entitled TH£ 
N£ W YORK OPERATION HITCHHIKE FUNCTIONAL MODEL. The basic 
idea behind this mpdel was to design and provide comprehensive manpower 
services to persons residing, in rural settings. An integral part of this model was 
the "Cpmmun&y Career Education Component" in Schuyler County, New 
York Which involved: (a) inservice education for teachers using the occupa- 
tional society as a laboratory and training setting; (b) formation and operation 
of a Busihess/Industry/Education Articulation Committee acting to coordinate 
community resources for career education; (c) organizing and conducting small 
group counseling and guidance operations for 4-H members; high school 
students, CETA .enrollees, and others; and (d) conducting family tours at the 
place of work in order to help youth develop an understanding and 
appreciation fpr job related tasks of family members. The 4-H leadership staff 
at Cornell University has been deeply involv<pMn this ^collaborative effort. It is 
a model worthy of seritfui examination by others in 'Rural America. » 

The University of Wisconsin Extension Service has devised and put into 
operation a program aimed at helping Indian girls and women in career 
exploration ^areer. decisionmaking. .Special curricula have been devised for girls 
with otfyer^J>eqal programs desigfJed for' adults. One of the settings in which 
such ma^n)^ art^roposed fojr'-use in*' the 4-H Club ^activities. This is an 
excellent examglef*^?-' a*3ea<fe(shJp caje^fr education effort on*, the part of 
Extension Sor^lH^t^ro of settings in which Extension 

Service staff pfcwps ¥^^ v dt Xheir/suggfStions for using these materials in 
4-H Clubs witHriMian ^^^^^^^^kP^ 

Through leadership actftjSB^f ^H;ijdKsic^^l Staff members at Michigan 
State University, several^iCQchigan jcoUrraft have established and are operating- 
career education efforts through' their local 4$i Clubs including: (a) an 
employability-skills development program for 4-H members who are inner city 
youth in Detroit; (b) a career exploration program for 100 inner-city youth 
involved in 4-H in Saginaw; (c) a "Careers For Kids" program conducted by 
4-H personnel'in the public elementary schools of Ingham County, Michigan 
-and reac hon-4-H members as well as 4-H members in these elementary 
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schools; (d) a .career exploration program in the Bay County 4-H Service'Club - 
an effort that may soon also involve the local Jaycees "Take-a-kki-to-work" 
program;*and (e) "Career exploration overnight" programs in Marquette and 
Alger Counties for 4-H mernbe-fs.. Michigan State 4-H leadership staff appear to 
have been more active in working collaboratively witji formal education system 
career education efforts than have some other. States. The total set of career 
. V education .Opportunities for Michigan 'youth' has obviously been expanded 
" 'because of the involvement of Michigan 4-H professional personnel in career 

% education. » . x 

;v- \ • * t ' , - * 

The Pennsylvania 4-H Careers Prograflfi has involved more than 110,000 
Pennsylvania youth. The three major dfarnpohents of this effort arc; (a) The 
"My Future is What 1 Make It" materials designed fource in 4-H clubs; (b) the 
4-H "Creative Career Exploration Program^VhictTcontains many suggestions 
for,4-H Club leaders; and (c) support for and participation in the Pennsylvania 
Computerized -Vocational Information System. This comprehensive program 
concentrates its major efforts/at the junior and senior high school levels. 



Through the 4-H and Youth 7 Development staff of the Cooperative Extension 
.Service at Oklahoma State University, the OKLAHOMA 4-H.CAREER AND 
LIFE PLANNING PROGRAM has been organized and implemented both in' 
local 4-H clubs and in some Oklahoma public schools. The program has been so 
well received that plans are being made to expand it to five districts in the 
State with a full-time career education coordinator in each of the five districts. 
As with Michigan* close working relationships have been estahjisheofwitfi career \. 
education efforts being carried on in the regular public school system. 

The 4-H professional'staff at the Texas A&M University have organized and 
implemented, in Texas 'elementary schools, the TEXAS 4-H CAREER 
AWARENESS PROJECT. This is a project involy/ng the use of videotapes of' 
workers (many of these made by 4-H members) which are then shown in 
regular elementary school classrooms by teachers who themselves have received 
inservice education in career education from materials developed by the State 
4-H professional leadership staff. This is another excellent effort of how career, 
education is being used; both as a topic for 4-H clubs to take on as an activity 
and as a wayof helping 4-H personnel interact more effectively with educators 
from the formal education system. 

- s y 

An outstanding set of career education materials suitable for use with senior 
high school age students has been developed by professional 4-H staff members 
in the Cooperative Extension Service at Rutgers University. Beginning with a 
unit on values and decisionmaking, the series moves to separate units 
concerned with educatiopal opportunities, with jobs, and with marriage. It 
concludes with a unit entitled "Managing On Your Own" that includes 
consideratibn of such topics as personal.finances, housing, insurance, owning a 
car, and saveral others. Each of these units is accompanied by a 4-H Leader's 
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guide containing multiple suggestions* for use by 4-H Club leaders in making 
tfresc^ [materials a part of a 4-H Club activity. As with several other sets of 
materials participants brought to the seminar, this one consists of exceptionally 
high quality career educajjon materials along with a innovative set of activily 
suggestions for use with 4-H youth. * 

A speedily designed 4-H youth prograrrTerititted ECONOMICS ACTION has 
been prepared foj use by 4-H Club leaders by the professional 441 staff at 
North Carolina State University, This is a complet^ program package Including 
slide-tape presentation materials, suggestions for introducing and conducting 
various kinds, of sessions, $nd suggestiorts for making field trips to the 
business/industry community a part of 4-H Club activities. As with most 4-H 
developed' materials, it contains marly activity suggestions and concentrates 
major attention on How youth can use economic understandings in ttftir daily 
lives. " 

These are but selected examples of high quality career education materials 
brought to this seminar by participants. They arc each excellent examples of: 
(a) the professional expertise of 4-H professional staff persons in the lajid-gran>t 
universities; (b) the 4-H commitment to implementing career education 
through local 4-H Club activities; and (c) ways in which 4-H personnel are 
working with and contributing to career education efforts of the formal 
Education system^While, to be sure, not nearly all, of the materials described in 
this section are; at the present time, being shared with educators in formal 
Education, eacrris of sufficiently high quality so as to make it helpful if such 
sharing were to take place/An unusually large number of these 4-H leadership 
efforts have resulted in develrfpirtg mater! ^ that are shared with the formal 
Education system. 

Participants seemed to be in general agreement that to talk about sharing 4-H 
devej0ped-^areer education materials with educators in the formal Education 
system may be premature. First, they felt, it will be necessary to encourage 
other 4-H state leadership personnel to become more deeply involved in career 
education. Second, they felt 4-H developed career education materials must 
have a primary focus on their usefulness in local 4-H club activities: Thus, there 
exists a great need to interest and to educate 4-H youth specialists at the 
county level in career education and to encourage such persons to work with 
local 4-H volunteer leadets in inserting a career education emphasis into 4-H 
club activities. Only after this effort is well underway can the broader 
questions of how 4-H developed career education materials bejt be shared with 
the formal 'Education system be seriously considered as a basic 4-H policy 
question. - . 




Suggestions of Participants For Increasing the 4-H ' 
CareenEdu'cation Involvement 

' • :. : .. ■ ' . . 

Participants in this seminar were chosen by the National 4-H leadership tfn the 
.basis bit their interest and eurretit involvement in career education. The kinds 
of exciting and productive career education efforts described in' the preceding 
section are examples of^ro^rams^at pn be seen today in 4-H operations at, 
the State, or localr^el in many paYts of Jhe NatkAfc However, seminar' 
participants feit 'that these examples should be greatly expanded in Ilk States* 
and suggested ways for increased 4-H action in career education. , . 

* First . sever*! participants felt that the 4-H niQvement. as part of the, Extension 
Service, could play a valuable role irf making career education a truly 
collaborative community effort not simply an effort'of the school system 
alone. They pointed out that 4-H has youth specialists now employed in almost 
every county in the Nation whose primary job is finding and coordinating a 
variety of kinds of community resources to better serve youth. Both the 
physical presence of such persons and their expertise in working with the 
broader community were viewed by participants as valuable potential for 
making career education a community effort. The philosophy of OE's Office of 
Career Education that contends the career education concept properly doe 
belong to the entir community seemed to -be well accepted by these 
participant. Whil^ / did 'not pretend that 4-H should be the only 
comniu- y based organization involved in this effort, they> felt 4-H possesses 
valuable potential for this phase of career education's implementation. 

Second, participant's expressed a strong interest in arid need for further 
development of career education expertise and leadership on the part of 4-H 
professional stuff persons employed at the State level - and especially in the 
land grant universities. They recognized that it is impractical to think, at the 
present time, about establishing a pattern calling for one fulltime 4-H career 
education specialist in every State 4-H leadership operation. At tt^e same time, 
they felt the current pattern of having only about 30 States so involved with 
such States^currently allocating only about 10 percent of a professional staff 
person's time to career education could be improved. Several pointed out that 
*he career education concept is one that could easily and properly be studied, 
adopteel, and adapted by State 4-H specialists in a variety of disciplines. 
Development of career*education expertise and leadership among professional 
staff members in Higher Education has barely begun in 'the United States. 
Participants felt/ that 4-H coujd take a significant leadership role in changing^ 
this. These seminar participants were dearly good examples of what could be 
accomplished. 

Third, participants viewed the current' close working relationships existing 
between' 4-H and leading business/industriaKorganization^ the Nation as a 
natural- opportunity for expanding and strengthening the career education 
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effort in both 4-H and in the Formal Education system. The interest expressed 
to date by such- business/industrial leaders when 441 persons have talked to 
them about career education was reported as being unusually high. Several saw 
career education as a vehicle for use in increasing still further the support of 
t^ k business/industry community for the total, 4-H effort. They were convinced 
that their long history p{ close association with leaders from business and 
industry was a valuable commodity for use in career education. * "* 

Fourth, several participants remarked on the fact that career education asks' 
teachers in the formal Education system to: (a) emphasize the career 
' impriAtio0S' r of what they are teaching: (b) use a "success" approach that gives" 
positive rewards^ for student accomplishments; (c) utilize the resources of the 
broader community to introduce variety and activity into the teaching/learning 
process: and (d) emphasize good work habits. Their point wo^s this is essentially 
the basic pattern that, for years, has characterized much of 4-H Club work. 
Because 4-H leadership personnel have so much experience in the generic 
approach to helping youth leayi, they felt it possible that they could serve as 
valuable resource persons in the inservice education of professional educators 
in career-education. 

Fifth, these participants seemed to be generally agreed that the current 4-H 
emphasis on "Fconomics, Jobs, and Careers" as one of several program 
elements in 4-H needs to be more strongly emphasized. They felt equally 
.strong that this emphasis should be supplemented by an infusion of career 
education concepts into regular 4-H club activities for elementary school age 
youth. Several pointed out that the basic nature of 4-H work already includes 
infusion of many career education concepts and that it would be relatively easy 
to add still, others -at 'least in the eyes of the 4-H club leader. They were 
hesitant to insert a purposeful consciousness of career education efforts on the 
part of 4-H youth because that might, for some youth, tend to harm the basic 
appeal of 4-H as something that is fun-, exciting, and useful. Several seemed to 
feel k that career education concepts c^n best be infused into regular 4-H club 
activities involving elementary' school agC''youth as "by-products" rather than 
as special parts of the total program. They insisted that this could be done 
without, in any way, discouraging the special "Economics, Jobs and Careers" 
program component for junior and'senior high school students. 

% Concluding Remarks 

As I listened and. learned from these participants, several thoughts regarding 
4-H and career education have "occurred to me. I would like to share these 
personal thoughts as a way of concluding this monograph. 

I- am tremendously impressed witfi the variety of /kinds of programs and 
activities of 4-H and with the wide variety of youth (that they serve. When' one 
considers that more than 500.000. of today's 4 million plus 4-H youth live in 



central cities of over 50,00ty \and that only 21 '6 percent (rf-such yoftth live on 
farms - it is obvious jhat 44f extends into communities^]^!! sizes 'in all parts 
*• of the Nation. Similarly, when one, views the long and varied lists. of jcinds of 4-H 
Club aAl Special Interest projects, it is obvious-that they coveraJmost every v 
aspect of'Arnerican Society. 4-H certainly, isn'Unow - if it ever was- - shnply a. 
prd&rani for farm youtl^ealing with agriculture and^Ubne economics/There is 
no educator workingin career eilucation.who cannot find pot?njtiaJ fpr,qsing 4-H 
• r to expand career educajton opportunities for yo*uth> ' 

Cs The 4;H -network that begins at the local cpirynunit'y level and extends up. 
, through' the lajjd-grant universitfes arid on into National leadership efforts is a 
tremendous one for use in implementing any kind of needed education change. 
There is nojcomparable network for use in career education within the formal 
Education system. The potential of 4-H for making-career education a truly 
community-wide effort that extends far beyond the formal Education system 
is very great indeed.' " . 

* ' T - 

1 was surprised to find the obvious great interest and involvement of 4-H 
leadership personnel in the land-grant universities but, as I tliought about it, I 
shouldn't have been. After all, those who. have come from the field of 
Agriculture' certainly have a longstanding commitment to the concept ofSvork 
ip American society. Further, they are rich in providing economic understand- 
ing to those they serve. Those who come, from Hoqie Economics hgld 
tremendous potential for helping career education involve the home/family 
structure in the total career education effort. They hold similarly high 
potential for helping career education in its battle against sex^stereotyping. 
Those who come from Science, and Technology are in the mainstream of making 
business/industrial change- happen. In all 'these ways, the land-grant univer- 
sity is an especially natural place to develop career education expertise and- 
leadership in higher education. Professional 4-H staff persons in such institutions 
have the added advantage of hieing able to apply the tareer education concepts, 
methods, and materials at the local level. By being a part of the Extension 
Service/it seems to me the potential exists for making great strides in bringing 
a career education emphasis to th$entire field of adult education - where it is 
sorely needed at the present time. 

While I am absolutely convinced now that the greatest potential for delivering 
effective career education through the 4-H effort lies in an infusion, rather than 
in an "add-on* 1 approach, I find myself worrying less and less about whether or 
not 4-H persons, want to use the term "careef education" in describing what 
they do. 'It is^more. important thai they do it than that they admit it. It would 
be counterproductive, it seems to me, if 4-H were to suddenly embrace the 
"infusion" concept and, by doing so, drop their current "Economics, Jobs and 
Careers" programmatic emphasis. Unless the concept of infusion can be 
inserted over and beyond this current program'emphasis, I would prefer it to 
simply happen without being emphasized. 



This monograph began by describing 4-H as a u giant in midget's clothes'* in 
care*er education. Certainly, 4«H is a "giantS among the needed and appropriate 
'community .resources needed to implement. career jeducation. it can have a 
"giant" influence on the entire future of career education, ifthe 4-H national 
leader'shipTiecicfes tomove even, mop actively in this direction, tfie" results will 
surely be £ps1tLve\ 4-H doesn't/necessarily need career education, hut career 
edtf^Hipn surely does need, the support and the involvement of 4-H. It js hoped * 
that tlu? monograph may mafce some contribution toward;making this happen; 
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APPENDIX B 



1. How tojylentify needs in various communities for career education. »*j 

2. How to relate 4«rJ witl/sehool.carcur education efforts. g 

f ' » \ "' 

3. IJpw 'to relate jofr traini^ and career intcrcsti^with ot^icr kinds of youth interests that 

lead them to participate in 4-H projects. N • , 

• : j m / ^ 

4. How can 4-H contribute to teaching (Jccisionmalcing skills? 

~ . V r * , • • " 

\ 5. How can 4»H Work better with other community groups such as ChTA? 

* C ' ' 

6. How to defclopithe* process of relating in-school experiences with a variety of 

community groups tp best help youth in career exploration. 

7. How to look at all the programs,going .pn in communities and sec how they can be 
* effectively managed and coordinated in the- total community. 

8. How to identity, catalogue, and communicate all the available community resources 
so that each youth can receive the maximum and best help. 

9. How to mobilize community resources to help those community persons (including 
parents) who are influencing youth career decisions. 

10. How can 4-H help mobilize the business/labor/industry community to work more 
effectively with school career education efforts? 

1 1. Hpw can a sustaining community career education effort be built without creating a 
"turf" problem? 

12. ' How can 4-H rtfln career education better involve parents in a total career education 
effort? 



13. How can the 4-H base be expanded to have an even greater emphasis on career 
education? 

- i , f 

14. How can 4-H play a leadership role in bringing community resources together for 
career education? 

15. How can 4-H efforts be used to help young children start the decisionmaking 
process -especially high school youth-in ways that affect total lifestyle? 

16. ^ow to make every adult aware of the fact that they are influencing career choices «* 
made by youth. 

1 7. How to include economics and free enterprise system in career 1 education efforts. 

18. How to identify and make use of various kinds of community volunteer efforts in 
career education. 

19. How tq overcome legal problems in gaining work experience-paid and unpaid-for 
youth. * v • * , 
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20. What relationships exist between career education and community c'ducation? /y 

21. Ho.w do you ensure that youth agents and volunteer agents, at the community level, 
actually DO carry f out the 4-rJ nationaj^mphasis on careers? 

' ' \ • * > • 

J?.* .How can 4-H help ui carc?r awareness efforts for 9^13 year old /fflfh? # «" 

^ 23. tyow can 4-^tfPlp meet ncedJtqf noncollcgc bound as wcJJ as collcge^und youth? \' 

24. Where docs^carecr educatiourfiTipto the value system Of importance arrtong the 
diverse 4 H' emphases (e.g., citizenship cd., economic td., cnviron'meiftal ed , health 

> ||1., etc.)? - -. s * , ■ ' i 7 ^ 

\ ' ' . , \ ;. I ■ 

25. How could funding for 4-H activities in career education be provided? s 

26. VVhat would be an idcal r Cancer educate model fcA 4-H? v ') < 

27. ilow can we develop a career education effort for 441 at the State level? 

28. What types of,ca-rccr education materials should be developed for use in 4-H? 

29. How can v tlic 4-H system for recruiting volunjccrs 'be ' used to get more use of 
volunteers for the total community career education effort? , 

30. How ean 4-H contribute to more effective career education efforts for rural youth? 

31. How can'4-H establish better rapport with school systems? 

32. How can a national "share and steal" effort for 4-H career education activities be 
initiated and implemented? 

33. How can 4-H best participate in work experience? 

> r 
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